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OF PEACE. 

Incline thine ear unto wisdom, 

And apply thine heart to understanding; 
Then shalt thou walk in thy way securely, 
And thy foot shall not stumple. 


PUSSY-WILLOW’S SECRET. 


_ Pussy-wittow had a secret that the snowdrops 
x whispered her, 

_ And she purred it to the south wind while it stroked 
| her velvet fur; 
And the south wind hummed it softly to the busy 
honey-bees, 
And they buzzed it to the blossoms on the scarlet 
F, maple-trees ; 


And these dropped it to the wood-brooks brimming 
full of melted snow, 

And the brooks told Robin Redbreast, as they chat- 
tered to and fro; 

Little Robin could not keep it, so he sang it loud 
and clear 

To the sleepy -fields and meadows, “ Wake up! cheer 
up! spring is here!” 

Selected. 


I will answer for it, the longer you read the Bible, 
the more you will like it; it will grow sweeter and 
sweeter; and the more you get into the spirit of it, 
the more you will get into the spirit of Christ. 

RoMAINE. 


GOD’S FATHER CARE. 


Ture is no birdling in the nest the breeze rocks in 
the tree, 

All featherless and fluttering, with eyes that cannot 
see, 

But brooding mother-wings are there to keep it snug 
and warm, 

And shelter it most lovingly from sunshine and from 
storm. 


To every flitting butterfly the flower-cups open wide ; 
Beneath the green leaf’s canopy the meanest worm 


may hide; ' 

Each tiny insect finds or builds some little house or 
cell, 

And in and out goes happily, contented there to 
dwell. 


Now who has thought of all these things? Who 
planned and made them all? 

The One who counts the shining stars, and suffers 
none to fall; 

His tender Father-love is stretched o’er everything 
we see, 

And faileth never, night or day, to care for you and 


me. 
C. M. Harris. 


ee 


For Every Other Sunday. 


ABBY STEARNS’ VISIT TO BOSTON 
IN 1746. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


BBY’S mother was going to Boston to finish her 
winter shopping. The household was in a 
suppressed tingle of excitement already, and 

it only added a little to Abby’s to learn that she was 
going too, Her brother Isaac was now a minister, 
and he had been invited to preach in their own vil- 
lage with the probability of remaining if his sermon 
gave satisfaction. Abby wished very much to know 
what his text would be, and thought of it in school 
hours, and even during play-time. 

There were many interesting things happening, 
for it was “King George’s War,” —a war between the 
French in Canada on one side, and the English and 
the colonists on the other. Abby delighted in hear- 
ing her grandfather tell how his old friend’s son, 
Col. William Pepperell, had last year gone at the 
head of some fishermen and farmers of Maine and 
captured the fortress of Louisburg, which had cost 
the French king millions. This pleased the Maine 
folks mightily, for it broke up a nest of pirates that 
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often harassed them; and it pleased the English 
King George so much that he made the colonel * Sir 
William” immediately. But as they had bragged 
much of this fort as impregnable, it did not at all 
please the French. 

When Mrs. Stearns announced her intention of 
going to Boston and taking Abby with her, her father 
looked up from his paper. 

“You may be carrying the child into peril, Pheebe, 
and I don’t know as it’s sate for you. Many people 
will be wanting to leave Boston besides you, if the 
French come.” 

“The French, father! Why, what do you mean?” 

“Tt seems likely that the French admiral, D’An- 
ville” (he would hardly have recognized his name as 
the old New Englander pronounced it), “ will try to 
return Colonel Pepperell’s compliment,” and he 
smiled a little grimly. “The paper says he has 
sworn a great oath, by king and church, to batter 
Boston to pieces with the big guns of his fleet and 
leave it in ruins.” 

“Tf that’s all, father,” and Mrs. Stearns held her 
head up proudly, “I think I can bring Abby back 
safe. Besides, if he is going to blow the stores up, 
*t would be better to do my shopping as soon as 
possible,” and she laughed, while grandfather shook 
his head a little, and Abby listened with bright, 
eager eyes and quickened pulses. 

Abby could not help putting her rosy face closer 
to her grandfather’s wrinkled one, and smoothing 
his silver hair a little bit longer than usual when she 
told him good-by just before getting into the stage- 
coach, for who knew if the great French ships were 
not already on their way, their sails spread like the 
wings of mighty birds of prey ? 

When they reached Boston, Mrs. Stearns discoy- 
ered, rather to her dismay, that the townspeople were 
much excited and no little alarmed over the rumors. 
Knots of citizens at street corners impeded progress, 
asking one another if the French ships had been 
sighted in the offing, and if it were known for certain 
whether they had left Brest? She was a resolute 
woman, howeyer,.and not apt to change a plan lightly ; 
so she went about her shopping at once, perhaps a 
little more expeditiously than if all things had been 
quiet. Saturday she thought of going home; but 
remembering a certain study-chair which she wished 
to give Isaac, she went down the street once more to 
pay the money down and to give directions for send- 
ing it with the other things she had bought. 

As she returned to Mr. Nathan Gardiner’s, where 
she was staying, she noticed a certain look in the 
sky as if clouds were gathering> The air had an 
ominous stillness as if something was being waited 
for, and people turned more than once to look at the 
gilt weather-vane. 

Mrs. Gardiner and little Abby met her at the front 
door. 

“Well, I don’t know what you'll say to me, but 
I’ve sent Hannah home. I saw she was on the sharp 
edge of a panic, and would feel safer in the country. 
She ’ll come back Monday if the French don’t blow 
us up.” Mrs. Gardiner said this in a cheerful, busy 
voice, and Abby did not feel frightened at all. 

“Why, that’s right. It will just be a picnie to 
help you get dinner.” 

Mrs. Gardiner laughed a mellow, comfortable 
laugh. 

“T said so. But we have got ahead of you to-day, 
have n’t we, Abby? Nathan won’t be back until 
dark, and our tea-dinner is all ready for us in the 
green room.” 

This was rather a smaller room than the one 
ordinarily used for meals, and took its name from 
the prevailing tone of color in the landscape paper 
on the walls, — green woods where horsemen in red 
pursued the stag, green lawns where young girls in 
short-waisted gowns walked arm in arm amidst green 
shrubberies, country roads skirting “green gardens. 
Abby thought it 2 most charming place, and always 


spoke of it as the story-room ; for she was continually 
inventing stories with her playmate in the next house, 
Lucy Hale, to fit the pictures. 

‘Lhe fragrance from the fine old tea, and from cer- 
tain little blue jars of foreign sweetmeats, covered 
with curious cord work, and brought out for Abby’s 
special delectation, greeted them as they entered. It 
was a very dainty lunch spread on a round table of 
some highly polished dark wood, and they had a tea- 
service of thin, almost transparent, egg-shell china. 

“You know we will wash the dishes ourselves 
to-day,” said Mrs. Gardiner, smiling, “and we can 
afford to use our best.” 

There was an outlook toward the water over the 
trees on the hillside, and Abby had a fanciful notion 
that the tree-tops seem to shiver in the fitful breeze, 
and it seemed that the sky had a queer coppery hue. 

“Cousin Mary,” said she, suddenly, “‘ what is a 
panic ?” 

“ Being scared out of rhyme or reason,” answered 
her old friend, promptly. And then she began telling 
her the history of the old china which had been 
brought over by an English grandmother. 

After lunch, she and Lucy played in the garden 
with its latticed arbor, and did not dream that the 
two women indoors were busy putting up, in compact 
packages, the valuables and papers that ought to be 
removed if the French captured the town. 

“Nathan thinks it best to be ready,” said his wife. 

But when the portly old tea-merchant came in, 
just as usual, and called out in his cheery voice for 
“ Abigail Stearns,” Abby thought it must surely be 
all right. 

Very cheerful talk went on until supper was over, 
and family prayers, and Abby was safely tucked in 
bed at her usual early hour. She was, however, 
sufficiently stirred by the terror abroad to forget for 
once the important Thanksgiving sermon, and to 
wonder only if the Frenchman of the terrible oath 
was truly on his way; as, indeed, he was, and very 
near, had she but known it. ; 

When her mother returned to the parlor, the mer- 
chant laid aside a note that had just been brought 
him and wiped his gold-bowed spectacles. 

“Phoebe,” he said, “there is talk that the French 
flag has been seen; now, if you think it best, you 
and the child can .go out of town in the milk-cart 
to-morrow. Mary thinks that she cannot leave me,” 
and he put one hand on his wife’s. 

“Go on a journey to-morrow! On the Sabbath!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Stearns, astonished. 

“The French guns will not wait until Monday,” 
said the old merchant, smiling. 

“No, no,” replied Mrs. Stearns, emphatically; “I 
will trust the Lord for my safety and my child’s, 
and J will not disobey his law or break the Sabbath. 
Mary, I will go with you to the Old South,” — this 
last in a composed, every-day tone, quite in contrast 
with the earnestness of the beginning. 

“ Well, well; then we’ll do the best we can for 
you,” and his eyes twinkled. “But to my thinking, 
it will be too stormy to go to church to-morrow.” 

“Pheebe will not stay at home for weather, Nathan,” 
said his wife, “any more than you will yourself.” 

The next morning it was beyond doubt that the 
enemy’s fleet and a big storm were both close at 
hand. The thunder muttered and growled, the un- 
earthly blue flame of the lightning flickered at shorter 
and shorter intervals, the wind lashed the tree-tops; 
yet the churches were filled to overflowing. 

When the Rev. Thomas Prince arose in the Old 
South pulpit, his face was very pale; but it was from 
excitement rather than fear. His eyes shone, his 
voice had a thrill in its tones that quickened every 
listener. This man realized to the fullest that his 
people had come to him as a spiritual leader to place 
their cause before the Most High, and to implore His 
protection from their present foe. The French ships 
carried big guns, but in God’s hands are the issues 
of war. 


Many years afterwards it was possible for Abby to 
recall — with some sense of humor, some amusement 
mingled with awe —the quaint phrasing of the 
minister’s prayer; but at the time it was as if they 
stood literally before the throne of God. 

“We would not presume, we, who are Thy humble 
servants, to advise ‘Thee, O Lord; yet, if Thou 
shouldst see fit to use this great tempest to save us 
from our eneimies, it would be most convenient and 
satisfying to us, and would be for Thine own Glory.” 

The tempest burst upon the city and upon the sea. 
After they had changed their drenched garments, 
Abby remembered their sitting together in silence in 
the drawing-room, Mr. Gardiner near the table with 
the big Bible, though it was too dark to read a word 
except by the lurid glare of the lightning. Outside 
the rain poured as if the ocean had been turned upon 
the land, and the thunder filled the air with its roar and 
reverberation as the sound of thousands of chariots. 


Once or twice there was a splitting crash, when some — 


tree was literally rent in pieces like a sheet of thin 
rice paper. When this happened the whole room 
seemed to tingle with little sparks, and Abby's 
mother drew her in her lap and held her close. 

However, the terrible storm was their deliverance, 
as the minister had trusted. The French ships were 
scattered far and wide, and never a French gun was 
fired against Boston. 

Hannah returned by Monday noon, according to 
promise, although the roads were miry and rough. 

Abby’s brother preached so beautiful a sermon 
that he was unanimously invited to stay, and his text 
was, “Stormy wind fulfilling his word.” 


TIM’S GRACE. 


WueEn Baby Tim, who’s very small, 
Says grace for me, and Nurse, and Paul, 
He asks the Lord to make us all 

“ Ter-looly fankful.” 


And if we laugh till we are red, 

Nurse strokes his sandy-colored head, 

And loves him more because he said 
“Ter-looly fankful.” 


For when he’s older, Nursie says, 
And grown from all his pretty ways, 
She ’ll often miss his funny phrase, oe 
“‘Ter-looly fankful.” 
Norman GA.e. 


CURIOUS LAMPS. 


Nwarvy all the jelly-fishes are luminous, and on 
dark nights the sight as one gazes into the water is 
a marvellous one. Instead of darkness and gloom, 
the water appears to be filled with lights which move 
in every direction, with long tails like comets, others 
like mimic suns and moons. -These remarkable creat- 
ures are so delicate that many can be seen, but not 
felt, and nearly all are ninety-five per cent. water; 
so that when exposed to the sun they soon disappear, 
evaporating like water itself. They range in size 
from specimens just visible to monsters almost capa- 
ble of stopping a boat, and with a maze of tentacles 
sufficient to drown a man or seriously poison him by 
the discharge of their batteries of lasso cells. 

One of the largest jelly-fishes ever seen in Amer- 
ican waters was observed by Mrs. Louis Agassiz, 
who found it floating on the surface in Massacku- 
setts Bay. An oar was used to measure it, and across 
the disk it was seven feet, while the mass of tentacles 
as they stretched away was over one hundred feet 
in length. Imagine this monster, this mass of solidi- 
fied water luminous, a gigantic comet, moving through 
the depths of the ocean, each individual tentacle 
standing out in high relief against the dark water, 
and some conception may be had of the sights to be 
seen beneath the sea. — The Outlook. 
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WHAT THE COAL SAYS. 


I am as black as black can be, 
But yet I shine. 

My home was deep within the earth, 
In a dark mine. 

Ages ago I was buried there, 
And yet I hold 

The sunshine and the heat which warmed 
That world of old. 

Though black and cold I seem to be, 
Yet I can glow. 

Just put me on a blazing fire, 
Then you will know. 


Selected. 
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LETTI“L’S WINTER WITH AUNT PRISCILLA. 
In Two Parts.— Part I. 
BY MARGARET BIRD. 


HE was not really any relation, — Aunt Priscilla; 
but when the letter came to the little parsonage 
urging the minister and his wife to allow Lettie 

to visit her and have “the privileges of a Boston 
winter,” the grateful family felt, individually and col- 
lectively, that if she were not an aunt, she was indeed 
all that an aunt should be. 

“Tain so glad,” murmured Mrs. McTavish to her 
husband; “it will be such an advantage to her. Poor 
child, shut up in this little country town, she has no 
society nor advantages. She’s getting restless and 
discontented, and no wonder. I can see it, though 
she tries to hide it, and puts on a brave face, — and 
her best gown, —and makes the parish calls dutifully, 
and helps in all the church socials; but it isn’t the 
life for a young girl. I wonder if Aunt Priscilla 
entertains and goes out much. You know she lives 
in one of those fine Back Bay mansions. Who knows 
but Lettie—” The good woman fell to dreaming. 

“Lettie may appreciate her home more than ever 
when she comes back,” answered the minister, mildly. 
“Sometimes the simple, homely things of life make 
more for happiness than all the rest.” . 

“ You ’re an angel, Jolin,” Mrs. MeTavish an- 
swered; “so you don’t understand,” 

Lettie stood on the platform at the station, sur- 
rounded by the family of boys. She felt just a little 
guilty that there was nothing but joy in her heart at 
the thought of being whirled away for three whole 
months; and yet how she loved them all, and how 
good they all were to her! Who could be so self- 
sacrificing as her mother? And her father, —the 
very thought of him was a benediction! As for the 
boys, they would be perfectly willing to lie down and 
have her walk over them, she knew, if she wished. 
But the dead, dead town, and the church socials, and 
the housework, and the perfunctory calls,—oh, it 
was all too monotonous! And then the boys were 
terribly noisy and trying at times, if they did put her 


‘up on a pedestal and worship her; and — 


The whistle sounded. She was stepping on the 
train. 

“Now, don’t you look in that box till you get 
there,” shouted Bert. 

“ And take care of yourself,” urged John. 

“Care of yourself,” echoed Dick. 

“ And write just as soon as you get there,” roared 
the twins. 

The train moved off. Lettie seated herself com- 
fortably in the cushioned seat, with a feeling of pity 
for the whole town she had left behind. What did 
they have to look forward to? And she, — why, she 
had everything! She thought of the great Library 
and the Art Museum and the Old South Church and 
the Old North Church; and then Aunt Priscilla 
would probably have some company for her, perhaps 
a grand party. Her mind dwelt complacently on a 
certain pink dress packed carefully away in the till 
of her trunk, the first party dress she had ever had. 
The tears came to her eyes as she thought of John 


wearing his old overcoat another winter and the 
twins going without skates that she might have it. 


Was this the house? Yes, No. 804. Lettie 
mounted the massive stone steps, and waited with 
beating heart for the bell to be answered. What a 
grand house! She had never seen anything like it 
before. She looked down at her “‘ made-over ” travel- 
ling dress and coat with suddenly estranged eyes; 
and her costume had looked so smart only that morn- 
ing! She remembered how she had spread it all out 
carefully on the bed, and called her mother to look at 
it. A pang shot through her heart. How ungrateful 
she was! 

The door suddenly opened. A tall, thin woman 
with gray “frizzes” a little to one side confronted 
her. 

“ Lettie McTavish?” she asked, surveying her, — 
Lettie thought with a certain degree of disapproval. 

“Yes, Iam Lettie.” 

The woman unbent a little, and put out her hand. 
“And Lam Aunt Priscilla. Come in, child.” 

Lettie impulsively threw her arms about her neck 
and reached up to kiss her. She was waved off 
energetically. 

“There, there, child, that will do!” 

With a chilled feeling, which she tried vainly to 
repress, Lettie followed her into the great hall. 

“They have spoiled me at home,” she said to her- 
self resolutely, “petting me so much. She doesn’t 
mean anything, I know.” 

“Bring your things right into my room,” Aunt 
Priscilla said. “I don’t use this part of the house at 
all; it makes so much more work.” 

Lettie followed obediently. 

“Sit down there while I get you some lunch, I 
ate mine at twelve; that’s the time I always eat.’”” 

Lettie took the chair Aunt Priscilla pointed out. 
A great wave of homesickness rolled over her soul. 
How different it all was from what she had expected ! 
One o’clock. They were all sitting down at the table 
at home. She can see the cosey little dining-room, 
and hear the burst of melody from Dick and Tomtit 
and Perky as the dishes begin to clatter. And it will 
be three months lacking one day after that night 
before she can be with them again! The muscles in 
her throat contracted. She could hardly breathe. 

“Sit up and help yourself,’ Aunt Priscilla com- 
manded, leading the way from the big, gloomy bed- 
room toa smaller but not less gloomy kitchen. “I 
spread the table here, for I believe in commencing 
the way you ’re going to keep on. It makes lots 
more work to eat in the dining-room. Did you have 
any trouble in finding your way here?” 

Lettie started to reply; but Aunt Priscilla raised 
her voice and continued: “I thought I’d try to get 
down to meet you; but I have n’t been very well, and 
I knew you could n’t help finding me from the direc- 
tions I wrote.” 

“ How long have you lived here?” Lettie ventured 
to inquire, after a pause. 

There was no reply. 

“She must be a little deaf,” thought Lettie. 
“ How long have you lived in Boston ?” she repeated 
more loudly. 

“ How well I remember the winter your father and 
I went to the little district school at Rockingham !” 
Aunt Priscilla remarked musingly. “He was going 
to make a great name in the world then, though he 
was full lazy.” : 

“TJ don’t believe it,” thought Lettie, indignantly. 

“But our master used to say, ‘Get your name up, 
and then lie abed, John,’” she continued. 

“ How long has it been since you have seen my 
father?” asked Lettie, adding loyally: “He works 
the hardest of anybody for miles around; every one 
says so. We just beg him to take life easier, but 
he never thinks of himself; it is all for the poor 


and the needy and the wicked. Perhaps you have 


heard of the wonderful work he did for the poor 
families in—” 


Aunt Priscilla interrupted her by asking her if she 
would have another cup of tea. “I think I'll go 
home with you,” she said thoughtfully, a moment 
later, “and stay all summer. John and Martha 
have written for me to visit them so often; and it 
does n’t seem as though I have any congenial friends 
here any more. ‘They ’ve all died, or moved away, or 
something. But I should judge that your family and 
I would care for just about the same things, and take 
real comfort together, though I have n’t seen any of 
them for years.” 

Lettie tried to make a polite rejoinder, rising from 
the table as she did so; but Aunt Priscilla inter- 
rupted her again with, “Tell me; isn’t that mouth- 
ful you ’ve left on your plate full as good as the one 
you took before it?” 

Lettie looked from the plate to her mentor sur- 
prisedly. “Why, yes, I suppose it is,” she faltered. 

“ Well, then, why don’t you eat it?” said Aunt 
Priscilla. 

(To be continued.) 


THE KING OF BIRDS. 


THERE are many eagles in the Tennessee moun- 
tains, and there are mountaineers who are expert 
catchers of the young eaglets, who reap rich rewards 
in return for their perilous risks and adventures. 
Eagles make their eyries among the clefts and crags 
of the highest mountains of the State. They are 
found on the Sténe Mountain, the great Roane, 6,296 
feet high; the Bald, 5,550 feet; the Great Smoky 
range, 6,636 feet; the Bullhead, 6,612 feet; on the 
Unaka, the Big Stone, and others, none of them less 
than 5,000 feet above the level of the country at their 
feet. 

Young eagles bring from $40 to $80, occasionally 
$100. Eagles that are of some age and of a great 
size (such are rarely captured, however,) bring as high 
as $300 to $500. 

The eagle builds its nest upon the top of a mighty 
tree growing far up on the mountain, among the 
myriad of twining vines, or in the thickest and 
almost inaccessible growth of bushes and shrubs, or 
on the summit of a high rock. An eagle’s nest is 
a large one always, and is strongly and comfortably 
built. Large sticks and branches are laid together, 
nearly flat, and bound with twining vines. The 
spacious inside is covered with hair and mosses, so 
minutely woven together that no wind can enter. 
The mother bird lays two eggs, which are curiosities. 
The long end tapers down toa point. The color of 
the egg is a ground of brownish red, with many dots 
and spots upon it. The egg itself is proof of the 
wild and savage parentage. An eagle lives from 
eighty to one hundred and sixty years. 

Tt takes three years for a young eagle to gain its 
full and complete plumage and for the development 
of its strength. 

In a single night and in a day a full-grown eagle 
can fly a thousand miles. ‘The flight of an eagle 
after prey is like a flash of lightning, and he rushes 
past like a falling meteor, descending with fearful 
force upon his victim, which is staggered at the 
blow of his cruel talons. Oftentimes the visitor in 
the Tennessee mountains can just see him like a little 
speck in the sky, moving in majestic curves around 
the crest of a far-away peak. — Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Our most intimate friend is not he to whom we 
show the worst, but the best of our nature. 
HAWTHORNE. 


Tue longest tunnel in the world is St. Gotthard, 
which is 48,840 feet. The next longest are Mount 
Cenis, 39,850 feet; Hoosac, 25,080 feet; Severn, 
22,992 feet; Nochistongs, 21,659 feet; Sutis, 22,120 
feet. 
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Our real blessings often appear to us in the shape 
of pains, losses, and disappointments ; but let us 
have patience, and we soon shall see them in their 


proper figures, AvDIsON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
YOUNG MOORS AND ARABS. 


BY LILLA BARNARD. 


UPPOSE we take a walk some Friday and look 
S at the churches. Perhaps we should say 
“mosques,” because that is what the Moors 
and Arabs call their houses of worship, and Friday 
is their special day of worship. As we look in at the 
open door we see only men. While we watch them, 
interested by the mode of service so different from 
ours, the gathering dissolves. As the men come 
sedately out into the street there is a noise of shout- 
ing, and helter-skelter comes a throng of boys from 
around the corner. I suppose their — what (Sunday 
School it surely is not, but perhaps we can say Friday 
school) is ended at the same time as their fathers’ 
mosque service. 

The boys all wear a red fez on their head, with 
vest, jacket, and trousers of light blue or brown, in 
cut and color just like their fathers’. The trousers 
are somewhat full, and are confined just below the 
knee. They wear socks and slippers with no heels. 
I don’t mean that the slippers are like some Turkish 
slippers, with no covering for the foot at the back 
of the heel, but they have no lift under the foot. 
Some of these Moorish boys have broad silk sashes 
bound about their waists. These sashes are very 
gay, being woyen in narrow strips of .all brilliant 
colors running across the width. 

We have seen only the boys and their fathers. 
Where are the girls and the mothers? Do they 
never go to mosque? Oh, no; but on Friday they 
go to the graveyard for their prayers. Look at that 
stage-coach passing us now. ‘The sides have little 
windows all along, as a street car has, and a seat run- 
ning along each side also, It seems full of white 
bolsters propped up. Those are the women. When 
they go out on the street they put a white cloth 
around the head and pin it behind, hiding the face 
from just below the eyes. Then they put a large 
piece of white cloth around themselves, that goes 
from the eyebrows over the head and falls to the 
bend of the knees. This cloth they bring around 
like a cloak held together in front below the chin. 
The eyes and bridge of the nose are all that can 
be seen, Below this white cloak, that covers them 
front and back to the knees, is the lower garment, 
that reaches to the ankles, and then we see slippers, 
but rarely stockings. } 

We turn to watch a group of beings thus dressed 
coming towards us. By their actions we judge 
them to be young girls. At the age of twelve girls 
have reached the dignity of women. They are of 
marriageable age, and are never to be seen in 
the street unveiled. This foremost girl seems very 
happy. Who knows but that she is to-day celebrat- 
ing her twelfth birthday, and feels like one of our 
own young ladies with her first trailing gown, or at 
her “coming-out” party. She lightly runs a few 
steps ahead of her companions, then, holding open 
her cloak, she beckons to them, calling in Arabic 
language. We see above this white lower garment, 
like a cumbersome, very full and limp skirt, a jacket 
of dazzling red, with gold braid embroidery upon it. 
The hand she beckons with is a well-formed slender 
hand, but is dyed to the wrist with henna, Quick, 
glance at her feet. The part exposed above the lit- 
tle black slipper is also dyed with henna, and she 
has anklets of gold that lie loosely on her feet. 
Could we examine one, we should doubtless find it 
hollow and light. She has the most elaborate toilet 
I eyer saw here. Evidently she is the daughter of 
some wealthy Moor or a bride. 


There goes a dray past us, and on the very end sits 
a little fellow about five or six years old. Like other 
boys, he wears a fez, but there is no tassel to his. He 
is a little Arab, and the Arabs are not so well dressed 
as the Moors, and are darker in complexion. He has 
bare feet and legs, and just one loose garment of 
coarse material reaching from his neck almost to his 


knees. But he has such a bright, pretty face that 
involuntarily we smile. Presto! he is off the dray, 
and running beside us with outstretched hand and 
begging, ‘Don’ ’n sou,” quite as one of our street 
children might beg, “ Gi’ m’ cent.” If you give him 
a sou you will be surrounded by a throng of other 
begging boys, so perhaps you walk along not looking 
at him, but using the Arabic word for “Go away.” 
You say, “Ro!” as if you intended to say “rot,” but 
stopped suddenly between the sound of the “o” and 
that of the “t.” 

What have these other young Arabs got in their 
hands? Oh, those are their baskets ; and if you buy 
a bunch of flowers, or anything else, they will run to 
you from all sides, asking to carry it for you, and per- 
haps not cease importuning till you reach your hotel 
door. These baskets are made of braided reeds, just 
like round mats of braided rags, with two little 
braided handles on opposite edges. This round is 
doubled together, bringing both handles into one 
hand, and the parcel to be carried is inside, and its 
weight causes more or less sagging to the basket. 
The new ones are almost straight across the bottom, 


as they are carried, while those used for a long time 


are sagged so much that they look to us like baskets. 

“Ta mandarine, la mandarine, voila!” Did you 
hear it, that call in monotone, with the quick, shrill 
accent on the last syllable? That piping voice of 


the boy precedes him, and here he comes, barefooted, 
his short trousers hanging in tatters scarcely below 
the knee, the short, straight sleeves of his blouse 
leaving his thin, brown arms uncovered from the 
elbow, his fez pushed back showing very closely 
clipped hair. He has a round tray of wicker work, 
flat, with a raised edge around it. Little dark yel- 
low, flattened globes of the mandarin orange tree 
lie thereon, and he passes along the street crying his 
wares, “La mandarine, la mandarine, voila!” 

Here are several Arab boys sitting on the pave- 
ment, close to the house, basking in the flood of sun- 
shine. Some one within plays a gay dancing tune, 
and with one accord the boys jump to their feet and 
keep time to it. How, with a “double shuffle” or a 
“Jig”? Not at all. Their feet are as immovable 
as though glued to the bricks; but with hands and 
arms upraised they twist and turn, and by bending 
the knees they move their bodies up and down, turh- 
ing their heads also, always keeping time with the 
music. Their bright smiles and sparkling eyes 
attest their enjoyment. 


DOMESTICATING THE WASP. 


Ar.a recent meeting of the British Association, 
Sir John Lubbock exhibited a wasp which he had 
tamed during the three months of its semi-captivity. 
The little creature seemed attached to its owner, 
never stinging the hand that fed it with sugar, but 
allowing itself to be petted and gently stroked. 
Trips into the outer air are allowed to the domesti- 


cated wasp, but it always returns to the bottle in 


which it resides. Truly, a curious pet! — Science 
Siftings. 
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- Little by little, on fertile plain, 


- Home for a hundred singing birds. 
- Little by little the great rocks grew, 


_ Little by little all tasks are done; 


- All things grow, and all decay — 


_ And the longest hours are passing away — 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


_Wuitr the new years come, and the old years 
80, 
How little by little all things grow! 


Little by little passing away. ee 


Ripen the harvests of golden grain, 
Waving and flashing in the sun 
Ww hen the summer at last is done. 


Low on the ground an acorn lies — 
Little by little it mounts the skies, 
Shadow and shelter for wandering herds, 


Long, long ago, when the world was new ; 
Slowly and silently, stately and free, 
‘Cities of coral under the sea 

Little by little are builded, while so 

The new years come and the old years go. 


So are the crowns of the faithful won, 

So is heaven in our hearts begun. 

With work and with weeping, with laughter 
and play, 

Little by little, the longest day 


Passing without return, while so 
‘The new years come and the old years go. 
Selected. 
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WHAT MADE THE DIFFERENCE? 
BY GRACE A. CANNON. 
/TXNOMMY had been to his Aunt Mary’s on an 
T errand for his mother one morning in early 
fall. Just as he was going out of the yard, 
his aunt called him back to the door again. 
“Here, Tommy,” she said to him as he came in 


~~ answer to her call, “here’s a basket of apples for 


“thought. 


you to carry home to eat. There are two kinds, but 
youll find the astrakhans the best. Be sure to 
give part of them to Frankie.” 

So with a “Thank you, Aunt Mary,” Tommy went 
off toward home, peeping into the basket every now 
and then with longing eyes. 

Yes, there were two kinds of apples in the basket, 
he assured himself when he got home. ‘The astra- 
khans must be the great big delicious looking yellow 
ones, he thought; not the smaller red ones which 
looked so insignificant beside. So the yellow ones 
he’d keep for himself, he went on thinking; the 
smaller ones would do for a little fellow like Frankie, 


»_ he guessed. 


In two or three days he went to his aunt’s again 
on another errand. 

“JT hope you didn’t try to eat the large yellow 
apples, Tommy,” she said to him, as she offered him 
some red astrakhans; “they are really only fit for 
cooking.” 

“Oh, the little red ones did n’t look good for any- 
thing,” answered Tommy. ‘The others were big 
and yellow and I thought they were the best.” He 
did n’t add he gaye Frankie the smaller red ones. 

“But the red ones were the best if they were 
small, Tommy. Just try one and see.” 

So Tommy tried one. They were delicious, he 
So much better than the yellow ones. 
Well, he had given almost all the red ones to Frankie, 
so — so — 

When he got home he found just two nice, smooth, 
glossy, red astrakhans left in the basket, and one big 
yellow one. Well, he guessed he’d give the red 
ones that were left to Frankie, and take the poorest 
one himself. And somehow the big yellow one 
tasted better than any he had eaten before. Had it 
really grown softer and riper or— well, what did 
make the difference ? 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
PAUL LOCKE’S HARD LESSON. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


‘A-A-IL!” shouted the postman. 
Paul opened the office door quickly, took 


the handful of papers and letters held out to 
him, closed the door, and then laid them on Mr. 
Raymond’s desk. He glanced at the clock. Twenty 
minutes past seven; thirty minutes at least before 
anybody would come. Then he softly locked the 
door and began turning over the letters. 

He felt of each one carefully and turned it oyer; 
there was a certain feeling that he had learned to 
know. When a letter had money in it, he could tell 
by the pressure of his fingers on the envelope. One 
morning, a few weeks before, he had made this dis- 
covery. A letter came with a dollar bill in it, the 
envelope carelessly left unsealed. The temptation 
was great, and Paul yielded to it. He just looked 
inside to see how much money was there, took the 
bill out, and just then heard steps along the passage- 
way. ‘There was no time to replace the bill, so he 
hastily dropped the letter, thrust the money in his 
pocket, and was busily putting things to rights when 
Mr. Carter, the head clerk, entered. He noticed 
nothing amiss, and the guilty flush soon died away 
from Paul’s face. 

“JT didn’t mean to take it, anyhow. I’d put it 
back if I could, but there’s no chance now. They ‘ll 
think it got lost in the mail,” he argued to himself. 

Paul’s sense of right and wrong had not been 
earefully cultivated. His old grandmother, with 
whom he lived, dearly loved her boy and thought 
him almost perfect, and his uncle, a sharp, shrewd 
man, not over-scrupulous, was not a good example 
for a boy of fourteen to follow. 

“ Look out for number one,” was his motto, often 
quoted. 

When Mr. Raymond looked over his letters that 
morning, he found the unsealed one minus the money, 
but, just as Paul had thought, concluded that the bill 
had fallen out on the way. And so nobody suspected 
the office boy. It was easier after that to open a 
letter that was sealed, and Paul tried it one morning. 


Another dollar went into his pocket and the letter 
into the fire. What luck! 

It would not do fo try it too often, but two or 
three times a week were the letters tampered with, 
Sometimes he made a mistake and opened a letter 
with no money inside. Then he carefully resealed 
it if he could, or put it into another envelope and 
remailed it when he was sent out on his next errand. 

This was the state of things on the morning re- 
ferred to, and Paul, safe as he thought, was at his 
usual dishonest occupation when Mr. Carter, half an 
hour earlier than usual, tried the door. 

Hurriedly slipping two of the letters into his pocket, 
Paul ran to unlock the door. 

“ Well, what does this mean ? 
locked ?” was the sudden question. 

Paul put on a bold front, and saying the first thing 
that came to his mind replied, — 

“There have been so many pedlers lately that I 
lock the door when I’m alone.” 

“Pedlers, as early as this!” said Mr. Carter, look- 
ing at him sharply. “Hm!” 

He hung up his hat and coat and then went into 
the back office, giving Paul an opportunity to 
straighten out things on Mr, Raymond’s desk.” 

“Here, Paul, help me with this desk, will you? 2 
called Mr. Carter. “I’m going to change desks ; 
mine is too small.” 

Together they made the change, and by the time 
everything was in order once more the other clerks 
had begun to arrive. 

Miss Frost the stenographer had a talk with Mr. 
Raymond that morning. Several letters had been 
received of late containing complaints of money not 
acknowledged. What did it mean ? 

The proprietor himself had observed something 
peculiar. Several letters sent from a distance had 
only the city postmark upon them. Something was 
wrong somewhere. 

Inquiries were set on foot, and the post-office 
authorities notified. All this while Paul was out on 
his morning errands, chuckling to himself over a 
“fiver” he had “cabbaged” that morning, nobody 
the wiser, so he thought. 


Why is the door 


1 ie) 
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A little later in the day two keen-eyed detectives 
came in, took a stroll through both offices, were 
closeted with My. Raymond for a time, and then 
went out. The clerks, all but Miss Frost, were. puz- 
zled. What was it all about.” 

By and by the detectives came back, entered the 
private office, and in a few moments Mr, Carter was 
summoned. Astonishment written on every line of 
his face, he closed the door behind him and faced the 
two men and Mr. Raymond. 

“ Will you be kind enough to take out everything 
you have in your pockets ?”” was the astounding re- 
quest from one of the detectives. 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. Carter,” said Mr. Raymond ; 
“a mere matter of form. We have perfect confidence 
in you, but the mail has been tampered with, and as 
you and the boy are the first to arrive in the morning, 
we shall be obliged to go through the form.” 

Mr. Carter looked relieved, and threw back his 
head, laughing heartily. 

“Thbeg your pardon, sir; but you’ve taken me at 
a time when my pocket resembles a small boy’s, for 
I’ye been changing desks this morning, and found 
my pockets very convenient.” 

As he spoke he began to unload them, and such a 
collection as appeared convulsed them all. String, 
rubber bands, pencils, an eraser, a box of corn salve, 
a package of toothpicks, two brass thimbles, some 
matches, and various other articles of all sizes and 
shapes. The hearty laugh made them all good- 
natured, and the clerks outside were more puzzled 
than ever. 

Then Mr. Carter was dismissed and Paul sum- 
moned. It was the first intimation the boy had of 
anything unusual, and a guilty conscience made him 
tremble like a leaf. With pale, frightened face he 
appeared before the three men in the office, and at 
the first question broke down and sobbed bitterly. 

He was asked to empty his, pockets. There was 
nothing to do but to obey, and forth came the “ fiver” 
and a one dollar bill placed there that morning, — the 
letters had been destroyed. 

Poor Paul learned the sad lesson, “The way of the 
transgressor is hard,” for, there being no escape, he 
was forced to confess all his wrong-doing, and amid 
sobs he told his story. 

The three men looked very sober, and one of the 
detectives spoke very sharply. 

“T)o you know, my boy, that you have committed 
a very serious crime? It is no small matter to med- 
dle with the United States mail, to say nothing of 
robbing your employer,—a State prison offence, 
indeed.” 

More terrified than ever Paul cried out, — 

“Oh, sir, don’t send me to prison; my grand- 
mother would just die, and I’ll never, never steal 
again. 

“Oh, sir,” he continued, turning to Mr. Raymond ; 
“J didn’t mean to do wrong at first, but then it got 
easier. I’m awful sorry, sir; and do let me off this 
time,” he pleaded. 

“Tt is a very serious matter, Paul,” said Mr. Ray- 
mond, briefly; and from his face the boy could not 
determine what he intended to do about it. 

State prison! What a terrible thought! 
spair his sobs broke forth afresh. 

“You deserve to be severely handled,” said the 
detective, ‘“‘and if you escape, it will be because of 
the kindness of your employer. Go about your 
duties now, and you will hear from us again before 
night.” 

A more thoroughly frightened boy than Paul 
Locke would have been hard to find that morning, as 
with shame-faced air, his eyes red and swollen, he 
went about his errands. The clerks stared at him, 
and one or two tried to joke him, thus adding to 
his misery. At length the interminable day drew 
toward its close, and with it Paul’s terror increased 
so he could scarcely work at all. 

“Of course I shall lose my place, at any rate, if 


In de- 


nothing worse, and how can I face grandma?” he 
thought. 

He was called to face her all too soon, for when he 
was again summoned to the office, there she sat, pale 
and tearful, looking sadly at him as he entered. 

It seemed to him that his heart fairly broke with 
grief, for he did love the dear old lady sincerely, and 
he sank upon a chair, sobbing pitifully. The detec- 
tives had taken their departure, and Mr. Raymond 
called Paul to his side. Placing his kindly hand 
upon the boy’s shoulder he said earnestly : — 

“You cannot tell, my boy, how sorry I am for you, 
The loss of the money, the meddling with what does 
not belong to you, the inconvenience and pain you 
have caused, are all as nothing compared with the 
injury you have done to yourself, in the loss of your 
own manliness. You realize, do you not, that with a 
word I could have the law served upon you, and Paul 
Locke could never walk the streets again with an 
untarnished name? ‘Thief’ would be the name 
fastened upon him.” 

Paul’s knees shook under him, and he sobbed 
afresh, while the poor old lady moaned piteously. 

“Oh, my boy, my precious boy! How could you? 
how could you?” 

“But,” continued Mr. Raymond, “T am willing to 
give you the best of chances to make a man of your- 
self. You have done wrong, wickedly wrong, but I 
am willing to forgive you and do all in my power to 
help you up again. What have you to say for 
yourself ?” 

Paul cast a most grateful look at his employer, as 
he said brokenly ; — 

“Oh, sir, you are so kind; I know I don’t deserve 
it; but, sir, I will try my best to live an honest life, 
and I’ll pay back every cent I took. Ill never do 
such a thing again as long as I live, sure, sir.” 

“ Say ‘God helping me,’ my boy. You may fail if 
you try in your own strength, but looking to Him 
for help you will conquer.” 

“God helping me,” said Paul, slowly, weighing 
every word; and it meant more to him than anything 
he had ever promised before. 

It was with hearty interest, and a word of encour- 
agement now and then, that Mr. Raymond watched 
Paul Locke’s earnest endeavor to repay the money 
he had so dishonestly taken, as well as the debt of 
gratitude he owed his kind friend, and as the days 
went by the penitent boy proved himself one of the 
most trustworthy of helpers. More than once he 
was heard to say most emphatically : — 

“Talk about Christians! Mr. Raymond’s my 
kind, and if ever I get a chance Ill help some other 
fellow same’s he helped me. He’s solid gold, he is; 
I tell you!” 


He that sympathizes in all the happiness of others 
perhaps himself enjoys the safest happiness, and he 
that is warned by all the folly of others has perhaps 
attained the soundest wisdom. Coxron. 


A LIVING TRAP. 


A REMARKABLE tale showing the intelligence of 
toads we find in Harper’s Young People : — 

“A brood of chickens were fed with moistened 
meal in saucers, and when the dough soured a little it 
attracted large numbers of flies. An observant toad 
had evidently noticed this, and every day toward 
evening he would make his appearance in the yard, 
hop to a saucer, climb in, and roll over and over until 
he was covered with meal, having done which he 
awaited developments. The flies, enticed by the 
smell, soon swarmed around the scheming toad, and 
whenever one passed within two inches or so of his 
nose his tongue darted out, and the fly disappeared. 
This plan worked so well that the toad made a regu- 
lar business of it.” 


Kindness is the golden chain by which society is 


bound together. GOETHE. 
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FREDDY. 


BY SARAH PEARSON WINGATE. 


ee of the young readers may know some little 
invalid child, if not my “ Freddy,” with whom 
they could spend a half hour out of their full 
happy days. They need not be afraid to talk of 
skating, or coasting, or ball, or tennis in the sick- 
room ; it is the very thing most sick children need, — 


some of your out-of-door life brought into them. I © 


feel sure if you try it once, and note the smile of 
gladness creep over the patient, wan, little faces, you 
will often repeat it, and that smile will reflect in your 
own young faces, and your hearts will warm and 
glow as they never do when you spend all of your 
leisure in the pursuit of your own pleasure, 

Freddy and IJ are old friends, for about half of his 
short life has been spent in the hospital, and it was 
there that we first became acquainted. He is but a 
scrap of a fellow, and yet he feels himself to be the 
biggest man in the whole ward; for he is not an 
inmate of the children’s hospital, but has his little 
cot in the men’s ward, and is the pet and delight of 
them all, undoubtedly helping to fill a void in many 
hearts that are lonely for their own dear children. 

He seems so frail that each time I go I wonder if 
he will still be there to greet me, or if the kind good 
Father has taken him home. 

Generally he is very bright and happy; but one 
day, soon after Christmas, his little face looked un- 
usually sad and worn, —a look that one grieves to see 
on a child’s face. He expects attention from every 
one, and receives it too, I think; I know he does 
from me, for Freddy and the babies are my special 
delight. 

This day I speak of, he didn’t care to play, but 
wanted me to read to him; so I read story after 
story from the children’s papers, which kind friends 
always supply; and I was-not only to read the stories 
to him, but make them fit the illustrations, which 
task was sometimes rather difficult. 

If I paused for breath, the little plaintive voice 
would say, “ Wead, please.’’ 

Then I talked to him of Santa Claus, and asked if 
he came to the hospital. 

“Yes,” Freddy said, “he brought me a great big 
stocking full, and a letter from Santa bee and one 
from my mother.” 

“Have you a mother, Freddy, and brothas and 
sisters?” I said. ‘ Why, isn’t that splendid!” 

“Yes, I’ve lots of them. One brother is about 
that much bigger than me,” and he measured off 
about a foot with his tiny hands. “Some of ’em’s 
in England, —all but sister and the baby ; they ’re in 
heaven.” 

Hardly knowing what to say, I took his little hand 
in mine to show my sympathy; but he drew it away, 
and putting the back of a hand over each eye, he 
continued, — 

’ “Yes, they ’re dead, and I wish I was dead and in 
heaven too.” 

“Oh, no, Freddy, darling!” I said, “you don’t wish 
that. Just think what this ward would be without 
you. Why, you just make every man’s heart glad 
by being here; they can’t spare you, dear.” 

The little face quivered, his breast rose and fell, as 
if with the weight of stifled sobs; the baby hands 
again covered his eyes as he shook his head sadly 
and repeated, — 


“Yes, I wish I was dead and in sisavet long with 


sister an’ baby.” 

I took the little fellow in my arms and held him 
close to my heart as I softly crooned a lullaby to 
him, and tried to bring a little of the heaven he so 
longed for into his life here. : 
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a : : MARCH. 
IE wonper what spendthrift chose to spill 
_ Such bright gold under my window-sill? 
Ts it fairy gold? Does it glitter still ? 
, Bless me! it is but a daffodil! 
; ‘And look at the crocuses, keeping tryst 
With the daffodil by the sunshine kissed! 
Like beautiful bubbles of amethyst 
They seem, blown out of the earth’s snow mist. 
| And snowdrops, delicate fairy bells, 
With a pale green tint like ocean swells ; 
. And the hyacinths weaving their perfumed spells! 
The ground is a rainbow of asphodels! 
' Who said that March was a scold and a shrew ? 
Who said she had nothing on earth to do 
But tempests and furies and rages to brew ? 
Why, look at the wealth she has lavished on you! 
' Oh, March that blusters and March that blows, 
. What color under your footsteps glows! 
Beauty you summon from winter snows, 
' And you are the pathway that leads to the rose. 


CELIA THAXTER. 
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A BAREFOOT BOY. 


BY LUCY T. POOR. 


your supper.” 

They had come only the evening before to 
an old farmhouse in Maine for a summer sojourn, 
and while mamma had been unpacking, Davie had 
been all-over the place. He had made the acquaint- 
ance of the animals, found eggs in the barn, and 
strung five grass stalks of raspberries for their sup- 

per. He jumped down from the bars of the barn- 
yard where he was perching and came running to 
his mother. “I must eat my supper dreadful quick,” 

_he said; “Burt and I are going up to the pasture for 
the cows. Mamma, may n't I go barefoot?” 

“T am afraid you will hurt your feet, Davie.” 

“Burt goes barefoot.” 

“Yes, he is accustomed to it; but your feet are 

tender.” 

“T used to go barefoot all the time last year at 
Broadbeach.” 

“Oh, yes, dear, but then you know the beach sand 
is smooth and soft. It would be very different here.” 
Seeing how eager Davie looked, his mother added, 
“Well, you may take off your shoes and stockings 
if you want to try it, then if I were you I would 
take them with you to put on if you miss them. 
You can put one shoe in each of your side pockets 
and tie your stockings round your neck.” 

Davie sat down to his supper, but had only eaten 
afew mouthfuls when he jumped up again on see- 
ing a brown-faced barefoot boy a few years older 
than himself pass by the window. 

“ There’s Burt!” he cried in wild excitement ; “he 
said he could n’t wait for me. He’ll go without me!” 

“But you hayen’t had your supper.” 

“Jd a great deal rather go after cows than eat 
anything!” said Davie, scornfully ; “besides, there 
are a lot of raspberries on the way. Wait for me!”’ 
He shouted frantically ; and before his mother could 
realize what he was about he had pulled off his 
shoes and stockings and ran off, leaving them behind 
him. 

His mother picked them up, thinking he could 
come back any time if he found going without them 
a bad job. She did not wonder at his wild pleasure 
in country life. Poor boy, he lived in an.apartment 
house in New York City, fifty feet above the ground, 
and he had that inborn craving all children have for 
“mother earth.” 

Meanwhile Davie was racing after Burt, and then 
finding that Burt was in no hurry after all, he took 
the time, instead of going back for his shoes, to 


. ‘ee Davie!” called his mother, “come in to 
1 


cut a stick to drive the cows with. He was too 
busy and interested to care about his feet, though 
he naturally chose for them the softest places in 
the short clover which grew all round the farmhouse 
yard. 

He was happier walking with Burton than he 
would have been with a boy of his own age, — Burt 
could show him so many things. ‘The summer sun 
was still up as they turned into a shady lane. There 
it was cool and lovely; that is, lovely overhead. but 
not quite so smooth to the feet as the clover carpeted 
yard. The path looked smooth enough, but there 
were sticks and stones of all kinds in it that no one 
would notice who was not treading on them with 
tender bare feet. Walking barefoot seems the easiest 
thing in the world, and no one who has never tried 
it at all or has done it all his life, can tell how hard 
it can be to a beginner. Still Davie was too happy 
to make any complaint, and walked on, admiring the 
careless ease with which Burt jumped about and 
stepped where he liked. He was perfectly amazed 
when his hero suddenly stopped short with a cry. 
“ Hullo, I declare, I’ve hurt my foot!” 

“Did you step on a thorn ?” asked Davie. 

“Thorn! No, there ain’t any here. That’s what 
it was, that old glass bottle. I’d like to know how 
it got here.” 

Davie looked with horror at the fragments of a 
broken bottle scattered beside the path. “It was 
very bad to leave it there,” he said gravely; “it’s 
very wicked to leave orange peel and paper round 
the city. My father said so. Are you real badly 
hurt 2” 

“T guess not,” said Burt, sitting down and prob- 
ing into his cut himself in a cool way that increased 
Davie’s admiration for the bigger boy. “Give me 
your handkerchief, will you, and I'll tie it up. I 
guess I can go on all right. I’ll make a crutch ;” 
and pulling a knife out of his pocket, he began to 
hack at the nearest straight branch. 

“You can’t go on,” said Davie, ‘“you’re bleeding 
some more; I’m going to run for some one.” He 
began to run back to the house, calling, ‘Mamma! 
Mamma!” 

“Ton’t beso scared,” said Burt; “I’m all right, but 
if you feel so bad about it I’ll go back to the house 
and get it tied up with something thicker, and you 
can go after the cows if you’d like to. I guess you’ll 
find them all at the bars. You’ve got to let the bars 
down and put them up again,” he added, explaining 
what he thought Davie might not know. “I don’t 
believe there are any more bottles round. We never 
throw anything round here.” He threw the bits of 
glass away from the path, and then waving his hand 
to Davie limped towards home with an improvised 
crutch, while Davie turned his face to the woods, 
which were now growing darker. 

Davie longed to return with Burt, but Burt ap- 
peared to be well able to take care of himself, and 
Davie was ashamed to retreat from a business he 
had been so eager to join as going after cows, though 
at every step his feet seemed to grow more tender. 
In a few minutes he came to a pretty little brook, —a 
“ baby brook,” he called it, — which was so narrow one 
could step across it, and so shallow it would hardly 
be over a pair of rubbers. The moist earth all 
around was trodden by the prints of cows’ feet and 
looked cool and inviting. Davie had heard ‘‘The 
Settlers in Canada,” read aloud, and remembered how 
the heroine Mary, when carried off by the Indians, 
had cured her tired feet, swollen with walking, by 
holding them in cold brook water. He followed her 
example, standing in the brook channel for a min- 
ute, and found the cool water most refreshing. But 
it would not do to enjoy it to too long; something 
dreadful might happen if the cows were not all home 
in time to be milked. 

How long the way was! It had seemed such a 
short distance to the pasture when he had looked 
across the little wooded valley in the morning and 
noticed a great boulder in the pasture round which 


the cows were grazing, which he thought would make 
such a beautiful castle of defence at play. Why 
was it so hard for him to put his feet down, and why 
did every place he chose as the smoothest seem to be 
the roughest and worst he could have found? He 
thought of running back for his shoes, but how could 
he run? Now he had come so far he could not spare 
the time to go back. It was his own fault if he was 
without them, So on he pushed. 

Meanwhile Burt had arrived at home. 
mother was busy in the kitchen, but Davie’s mother 
was sitting with her work on the great stone door- 
step. She rose in some alarm as she saw one boy 
come limping back with a crutch, and asked. if her 
own boy was hurt. 

“No, he ain’t hurt,” said Burt; “it’s me. I stepped 
right on an old bottle down on the path, but I guess 
Tain’t much hurt. Last summer I stepped right on 
an oyster shell round the Town Hall and was laid 
up for three weeks.” 

“ But where ’s Davie?” 

“ He’s gone on after the cows.” 

“ All the way? His feet will be dreadfully hurt; 
he was barefoot.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” said Burt; “he was stepping 
along just as if he was on a floor. He says he has 
been barefoot down at the beach. He didn’t mind 
it at all.” 

Davie’s mother wanted to run after her own-boy 
with his shoes, but it seemed cruel to desert Burt, 
and she hoped Davie would soon be home. She 
examined the wound herself, and though it bled freely, 
she hoped it was nothing serious, nor in a dangerous 
part of the foot. When Burt’s mother was sum- 
moned from the kitchen she took the accident very 
coolly. Burt, it appeared, was a boy who was always 
having adventures of some kind. 

“Where are the cows?” called out the farmer, — 
Burt’s father. 

“They ’re coming,” said Burt, “Davie, he’s gone 
after them.” His father appeared to be satisfied, and 
went on doing his evening chores around the farm- 
yard, while the two mothers between them washed 
and bound up Burt’s foot. 

“There are the cows!” exclaimed Burt atlast; and, 
sure enough, the cows were coming up from the lane 
in an orderly procession, as usual, Davie behind them 
with his stick. 

“Did you put up the bars?” shouted Burt. 

“Yes, all right!” shouted Davie in return. If he 
walked a little stiffly no one but his mother noticed it. 

“ How did you like walking barefoot ?”’ she asked, 
when he was safe in the house. 

Davie was a very truthful little boy, so he hesi- 
tated before answering. “I think I shall like it very 
much when I get accustomed to it,” he said, after 
thinking a minute. “I mean to keep on trying.” 

“Burt!” said Burt’s mother, coming in, “you 
shouldn’t be walking about. Here you’ve started 
your cut again, and got some blood on my carpet.” 

“T am afraid my boy is the one who has been 
walking about,’’ said Davie’s mother. ‘Davie, let me 
see your feet.” 

“JT didn’t tread on any bottles,’ protested Davie, 
“so T euess there can’t be anything the matter with 
them.” 

He was determined not to cry, and his mother saw 
it. ‘Well, dear,” she said, ‘I’m glad you did n’t hurt 
them, but you didn’t have half your supper before 
you ran off. Now you can have the rest of it with 
me, with your feet in a bowl of cool water, and we 
will eat our raspberries and have some nice new 
milk.” 


His own 


Tuer» are fifty-two penitentiaries and over 17,000 
jails in the United States. They cost $500,000,000 
to build them. Over 900,000 persons were incarcer- 
ated in the year 1892. The criminal expense to the 
country is not less than one hundred millions an- 
nually. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HISTORY OF A DOLLAR BILL. 
(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


A TREASURER of a Boston bank went to the Treasury 
Building in Washington, and among some other bills he 
got this one I am to speak about. He took the money and 
put it in his pocket, where it was to remain until he got 
to Bo-ton again; then he took it out and put it into the 
bank. 

By and by a rich man came and drew a check, and 
happened to get this dollar bill, which he took home. 

Next day his little daughter said, ‘‘Papa, can I have 
some money to buy a doll?” 

Her papa said, ‘‘ How much do you want ?”’ 

‘“Oh, one dollar,”’ she said. 

So he gave it toher. She folded it up and put it in 
her pocket-book; it was the dollar from Washington. 

As she walked along the street next day with her 
nurse, they met a very poor old woman with a little thin 
shawl on; it being winter, she looked very cold, Then 
the little girl thought what a lot of good this dollar might 
do for the poor; so she stepped into a store near by and 
got it changed, and gave the old woman fifty cents. As 
she went along farther, she saw a little girl without any 
hood, so she gave her the other fifty cents. 

Now, which do you think was the happiest, the poor 
old woman, the poor little girl, or the rich little girl ? 

The bill passed through many hands for two years or 
more. At last it was given in change to a lady who was 
shopping. By this time it was old. After a while it got 
into Jordan & Marsh’s store, and was carelessly torn by 
the cashier, and sent back to its old home in Washington. 

Aticr E. NEEDHAM (eleven years old). 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MY CHICKEN. 
(Youne ConTRIBUTORS.) 


I BEGAN with just three chickens and one hen. My 
hen’s name was Margaret. She was a lovely big hen, 
and she laid a good many eggs. Two of the chickens 
were roosters, but the other one was a lovely little pullet 
with a topknot on her head, so I named her Topknot. 

Margaret wanted to set and have some little chickens, 
but I would not let her, because I had set one of papa’s 
hens, and she hatched nine very cunning little chickens. 
There were three white ones, three black ones, two Ply- 
mouth Rocks, and a buff-colored one. Though there 
were so many, I named them all. The buff-colored one 
grew up to be a very handsome rooster, and I had three 
other roosters besides. I sold the three, because I could 
not keep them all. 

Topknot laid eighteen eggs, and then wanted to set, 
and I let her. She hatched nine chickens, — two black 
ones and seven Plymouth Rocks. 

Topknot sometimes gets out of the coop, and when I 
go to catch her she sits down for me to pick her up. 
Topknot lays an egg about every day. I have seventeen 
fowls now. Any of my chickens will eat out of my hand. 
Topknot is a very good mother, and drives all the hens 
away that come too near her and her chickens. 

Annig May Grirrin. 


FASHIONS IN FOOTGEAR. 


Tuer Portuguese shoe has a wooden sole and heel, 
with a vamp made of patent leather, fancifully show- 
ing the flesh side of the skin. The Persian footgear 
is a raised shoe, and is often a foot high; it is made 
of light wood, richly inlaid, with a strap extending 
over the instep. The Muscovite shoe is hand-woven, 
on a wooden frame, and but little attention is paid 
to the shape of the foot; leather is sometimes used, 
but the sandal is generally made of silk cordage 
and woollen cloth. The Siamese shoe has the form 
of an ancient canoe, with a gondola bowl and an 
open toe; the sole is made of wood, the upper of 
inlaid wood and cloth, and the exterior is elaborately 
ornamented in colors with gold and silver. 


Jewish Messenger. 


Soap has been in use for 3,000 years, and is twice 
mentioned in the Bible. A few years ago a soap- 
boiler’s shop was discovered in Pompeii, having been 
buried beneath the terrible rain of ashes that fell 
upon that city 79 A.D. The soap found in the shop 
had not lost all its efficacy, although it had been 
buried 1,800 years. 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor takes the young people into his con- 
fidence. Where do you suppose he is? Not in a 
chair; be assured, but where? Can you guess? In 
bed. He does not say this to get sympathy, because by 
the time you are reading these words he expects to be 
himself again. But Every Orner Sunpay for 
March 14 must go to the printer at once; and al- 
though in bed, sent there by that disagreeable visitor 
called “Influenza,” or “La Grippe,” the Editor must 
greet everybody, and hope that not many people are 
in his condition. 

On the first page is a large copy of the smaller 
picture used in the primary lessons of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. It is a good sample of what 
pretty pictures are furnished in that course. The 
scene is one of peace and rest, and makes us think of 
the coming spring. 

We always think of the Arabs as living so differ- 
ently from ourselves. Indeed they do! We givea 
picture in this number of an Arab who lives in a 
tent and travels over the desert of Africa. Yet he 
may be very rich, although living in such a way, and 
he is evidently enjoying himself in the doorway of 
his home at evening. The author who writes the 
story “ Young Moors and Arabs,” in another column, 
tells us how these people look in towns. 

The Editor promised in the last Every OTHER 
Sunpay that he would tell about two girls, twins, 
whom he met not long ago. It all happened this 
way. He preached in a country town on a Sunday 
when the roads were full of water and snow. Not 
very many people were out. 
splashing along from the church, at the close of 
Sunday School, he came upon two girls who had 
copies of Evpry Orner Sunpay in their hands. On 


telling them that he was the Editor, they seemed 
surprised. Then he asked, as he always does at every 
chance, ‘What can I do to make the little paper 
more interesting ?”” One of the twins replied, ‘ Put 
in a little more Bible.” Whereupon the other little 
girl declared that “although they were twins, they 
did not always agree,” which led the Editor to think 
there was enough Bible in the paper for one of them 
if not for the other. But it was an honest reply, and 
the Editor thanked the little girl for her suggestion. 
The Editor found out afterwards that these bright, 
pleasant girls had been going to another kind of Sun- 
day School, and one of them probably missed some 
of the expressions and subjects which were there so 
common. However, this incident gives us a text 
from which to explain how Every Oruer SunDAY 
is edited. We expect our young people to find the 
moral of our stories, and the religious lessons from 
articles, for themselves. We do not like to put out 
a sign too often saying, “ This is the story of a good 
boy,” and “This is a goody talk,” but to make our 
young readers think for themselves on religious and 
moral subjects, letting the story, or poem, or talk 
tell its own moral. 

But the advice of the little girl will be thought 
over by the Editor. 


LET ieER—BO.X, 


/ West Newton, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Eprror, —I have been intending to write 
ever since I got the Every OTHER SuNnDAY asking for 
seventy words out of the word ‘‘Martineau.’’ I have 
made, with papa’s help, one hundred and ten words. 
Also I have found out the answer, which I think is right, 
to Enigma XXII., and the anagram in No. 9, Vol. XII. 
Our minister is Mr. Jaynes. I have one sister and one 
brother; they are both younger than myself. My Sunday- 
School teacher is Mrs. H. Burra 


e. 
Yours faithfully, Ninciear I. ENGLIsH. 


: BARNARD MEmoRIAL, Boston, MAss. 
Dear Epiror, — The twisted trees in Vol. XII., No. 9, 
were hard nuts to crack, but we have made them all out. 

Yours truly, AnniE BAuM. 

[The answers were all correct.] 

Worcester, Mass. 
-Drar Eprtor, — Enclosed is an anagram and an 
enigma which I should be very much pleased to see 
rinted in the Every Orner Sunpay. I like the 
{VERY OTHER SuNDAY very much. I think it is fun to 


As the Editor was’ 


work out the puzzles. This is not my first attempt t 
make puzzles; Isent an anagram to you before. I thin 
the stories in the Every OvHER SuNDAY are lovely. 
go to the Second Parish Unitarian Sunday School in th 
city. I got all the anagrams and enigmas out in No. ¢ 
I got thirty-six words out of the word ‘‘devotion.”’ I trie 
to see how many I could get out of the word “ Washing 
ton,” and I got forty-eight. I now close my_letter, 
remaining Your earnest reader, Saran I. A. 


[The answers were correct. ] d 
OnTARIO, CAL. 
Dear Epiror, —I attend the Unitarian Sunday 
School; and I enjoy reading the Every OrsER SuND 
and working out its puzzles. Our Sunday School is v 
interesting, and I like it very much. I send you ¢ 
enigma, which I hope you will find worth printing 
also send answer to Enigma XXV., in No. 11. 
Yours truly, Eva JoHnson, 

[The answer was correct. ] ee 
BARNSTABLE, MAss, 

Dear Epiror, —I go to the Unitarian Sunday School, 
and get the Every Orurr SunpAy, and I find mue 
pleasure in making out the puzzles and anagrams, I 
find much pleasure in reading the pretty little stories, 
think them very interesting. J thought the little song in 
the last number very pretty. G 
Yours truly, FrANcEs O. EASTERBROOK. 


Stoux Crry, Iowa. 

Dear Epiror, — I send you the following enigma, and 
hope you will find it correct. It is the first one I have 
ever tried. If it is correct, please publish it in the EVER 
OTHER SunDAY. I also send you an anagram and 
puzzle. Igo to the Unitarian church and Sunday Schoo 
Iam twelve years oid. Miss Safford is our pastor. ; 
Sincerely yours, Lrs.iz I. GARRISON. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. ‘ 


# kK KK 


Reading across: 1. Are good after meals. 2. Is a 
valuable fruit. 3. Is indispensable at meals when 
good quality. 4. Is enjoyed when hungry. 5. Are iced 
with many flavors. 6. Should always be supplied at 


meals, j 
The letters represented by stars name a beautiful 
season. Ce 


ANAGRAM. 


Ew ehya na davecota htwi het atfbre. 4 

Lioyp ROBERTS. 
ENIGMA XXX. 

I Am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 18, 1, 11, 12, is ravellings of cloth. 

My 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, is a rascal. 

My 6, 4, 5, 3, 10, is a ball. 

My 17, 10, 7, 2, is observed. 

My whole gives light. 


ENIGMA XXX. 
I Am composed of thirty-two letters. 
My 3, 2, 28, is what all children like. 
My 1, 24, 20, is the opposite of daughter. 
My 18, 15, 6, 28, 7,5, issomething round. Ss. 
My 14, 30, 22, 17, is something to wear on the head. 
My 29, 8, 28, is a metal. W 
My 31, 32, 20, is the opposite of women.. 
My 17, 22, 11, 16, is a plaything. 
My 4, 12, 19, 10, is part of the body. 
My 21, 18, 5, 12, is something that grows. — 
My 1, 9, 26, 25, is a part of a pipe. © 
My 1, 27, 20, is something in the sky. 
My whole is what Jesus said. 

GracrE E. BowpiTcu. — 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 12. 
Charade. George Washington. i 
Anagram. Little children, love each other; this is’ 

what the Saviour said. 
Enigma XXVII. Evangeline. 7a 
Enigma XXVIII. A paper for the Sunday School and — 
the home. 
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